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ST. MARY’S CHURCH, STAFFORD. 

St. Mary’s church, in the town of Staf- 
ford, is believed to have been founded many 
centuries ago; but, however ancient its 
origin, the present cruciform structure has, 
for the most part, been raised in compara- 
tively modern times, though part of the 
former church still exists. It is a noble 
temple, and contains some monuments 
which may interest the antiquary. We 
find among them the altar tomb of Lord 
Edward Aston, of Tixal, and his wife 
Lady Ann. Here, too, it may be men- 
tioned, is a tomb to the memory of Sir 
Edward Aston, who erected the ancient 
mansion of Tixal, in the time of Henry 
VIII, and his Lady Joan. There is also 
@ monument in honour of Lady Barbara 
Crompton, though her remains were not 
buried in Bristol, as the inscription it 
bears tells us that “ her body lyith interred 
in the parish church of St. Gregory, by St. 
Paules, London.” 

Before the Reformation, 5t. Mary’s 
church was collegiate, and King Stephen, 
at the commencement of his reign, gave it 
to the Bishop of Lichfield and Coventry. 
At the dissolution a dean and thirteen pre- 
bendaries were attached to it. 

St. Mary’s church, as already stated, is 
cruciform, comprehending a nave, two 
side aisles, a transcript, a chancel of 
three aisles, with a lofty octagonal tower 
in, the centre. The general style of its 
architecture is the early pointed. 

The font here preserved is a curious 
and ancient object. Tt is uncommonly 
large, and very awkwardly made. Its 
-decorations are not a little singular. On 
three of its sides re tations of human 
beings are seen lying flat on their faces, 
and on ~ fourth side there is the a of 
aram. The meaning of the original design 
“we must leave for others to explain. 
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-HISTORICAL NARRATIVE OF TRUE 
FRIENDSHIP. 


BY DR. EDWARDS. 


Adversity alone is able to show how 
:Yare and how valuable a treasure is a real 
: friend; there is nothing more common than 
‘the appellation, but I fear itis little better 
‘than an abstract idea, since we find those 

adopt it who have no regard to what the 
profession exacts, and make use of the 
sacred title to cloak their villanies, and prey 
upon the credulous, because heart-trusting, 
‘charity-relieving children of virtue. It is 
true that former ages have furnished us 
with some examples of real friendship, 
they are indeed but few, and they are ad- 
mired even in the present age, which can- 
uot, I believe, produce one, 
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The history of Poland gives us a beau- 


tiful proof of the power of this generous, 
disinterested, and virtuous passion, in the 
following story :— 

Octavius and Scobellus, two young gens 
tlemen of Lithuania, were bred together 
from their childhood, and their fathers being 
near neighbours in Wilna, the capital of 
their duchy, they became inseparable com- 
panions. This occasioned a similitude of 
mind; and by this uninterrupted conver- 
sation, they seemed to have but one will, 
or to be two bodies actuated by one soul. 
As they grew up, this attachment became 
more conspicuous, and reason succeeding 
to strengthen their inclinations, they were 
shown as a pattern of virtuous friendship. 

While they were at the University, 
Octavius fell in love with, and paid his 
addresses, to Paulina. Though this beau- 
tiful, accomplished, and virtuous lady was 
a match, which Octavius, if he had cone 
sulted his reason, could not aspire to with 
any ho of success, there being a dis- 
proportion of rank between them, and 
therefore, in prudence he ought to have 
stifled his ion at its birth; yet as we 
flatter ourselves in what we wish, and love 
blinds us to all obstacles, Octavius saw no 
difficulties but what he hoped to get over, 
could he engage the affections of the 
young lady at the same time. Gelasius, a 
young eman, whose birth and fortune 
were greatly superior to those of Octavius, 
‘was recommended to the relations of Paulina 
as a suitable match; the proposal was 
readily embraced by them, and he was 
freely admitted. This seemed an insu- 
difficulty for Octavius, but it proved 


advantage with regard to his lady, 
who could not bear with the Geaphtinons oft, 


; and 
ide of his was set in a stronger 
the respectful deference Octavius 
See eae s heart. 


imagined that he had a secret rival, and 
ma the effects of his resentment if 
of his menaces, only answered thet as 
was a gentleman he did not think he was 
guilty of any vanity in pretending to a 

dy, though every way his superior; that 
before marriage inclination was free, and 
that if his services could engage that 
of Paulina it was not his resentment 
should make him desist; but if Gelasius 
should be happy enough to obtain her 
hand, he would then endeavour to remote 
her from his heart. 

Gelasius hereupon employed the autho- 


rity of Paulina’s parents, who forbad her 
all further conversation with Octavius, and 
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ments to which we refer, are closely con- 
nected with that art which, in fact, they are 
intended partially to supersede; and we have 
little doubt they will, in the end, have the 
effect of extending pictorial illustrations in 
a very considerable degree. As the sim- 
plest mode of introducing these inventions 
to the notice of the reader, we may enume- 
rate them in the order in which they first 
appeared. 
1. Glyphography. 

2. Gypsography. 

3. Durertype, or Ivory Engraving. 

4. Anastatic Printing. 

Glyphography, the invention of Mr. Pal- 
mer, is principally an electrotypic process, 
by which the artist is enabled to execute 
his own designs in metal, without the as- 
sistance of an engraver. ‘The moment the 
design itself is finished, nothing further is 
requisite to transfer it to the plate on which 
the engraving is intended to be produced; 
this very essential part of the system 
being entirely accomplished by a galvanic 
battery, under the form of an electrotypic 
apparatus. The simplicity of the whole 
arrangement (as Sarmiel explained in 
our pages) is one of its chief recommen- 
dations, and may be thus described:— 

A ye oad plate is prepared in the usual 
manner for engraving, upon which a fine 
black ground is first laid, and then an ex- 
tremely thin layer of a white opaque com- 
position, something similar in appearance 
t> white wax. It is essentially necessary 
that this layer should be as evenly and 
thinly spread as possible, otherwise the ar- 
tist would find it impossible to etch his 
lines sufficiently fine. The points used 
ca these prepared plates are not un- 
like common etching points, being, of 
course, of various degrees of fineness, ac- 
cording to the nature of the work; the 
design being drawn upon the white coat- 
ing, in such a manner that the point in its 
progress makes a thin clean cut to, but not 
through, the black ground beneath; the ar- 
tist is thus enabled to perceive the effect 
his draught produces as he proceeds. The 
drawing being finished, is minutely in- 
spected for the purpose of ascertaining that 
all the lines are distinct. It is next brought 
into contact with a chemical liquid, having 
an affinity for the remaining portions of the 
white composition, forming the lights of the 
design, by which means they are increased 
in thickness, so as to prevent the possibility 
of the inking roller touching them in the 
subsequent process of printing from the 
finished plate. It is evident that the thin 
layer given in the first instance would be 
insufficient for this purpose, and it is there- 
fore thickened in the ingenious manner 
above described. The plate is now sub- 
mitted to the action of an electrotypic ap- 
paratus; and a layer of copper is de- 





posited upon the surface, first filling up 
the indentations of the drawing, and then 
covering the whole surface so as to form a 
thick plate of metal. The action of the 
battery is continued until the plate is ren- 
dered of a sufficient thickness to resist the 
action of the printing press. When de- 
tached from its mould, the under surface 
is found to be an exact facsimile of the 
original design, with this obvious difference, 
that whereas the design is intaglio, or sunk, 
the plate itself is in relievo or projection, 
as in a wood engraving. ‘The plate is now 
soldered or otherwise attached to a piece 
of metal for the purpose of giving it addi- 
tional strength. It is then mounted on a 
block of wood, to bring it to a level with 
the printer’s type, along with which it is 
inked, and the whole forms a contempora- 
neous impression, just as a wood engrav- 
ing and accompanying types are made to do. 
By this process, numerous effects, which it 
is almost impossible to produce from wood, 
may be produced at a very moderate cost, 
For instance, the style termed “cross 
hatching” by wood engravers, which pro- 
duces so admirable an effect in the darker 
shades, is very difficult to execute with de- 
licacy on wood, but on the glyphographie 
plate it can be as easily managed as the 
plain lines. : 
The tediousness and difficulty expe- 
rienced by engravers on the production of 
“cross hatching” being so great, has led 
to the belief that the celebrated Albert 
Durer, who used it very frequently, must 
have been acquainted with some easier 
and superior method of giving this effect to 
his engravings than that practised at the 
present day, which is simply the ruling 
of two sets of lines, crossing each other at 
an angle, the acuteness of which depends 
upon the relative depth of shade required. ° 
Undoubtedly nothing has been produced 
by glyphography, which can be said to be 
equal to a first rate wood engraving ; yet, 
on the other hand, the lateness of the in- 
vention should be ta’ 2n into account, and 
we shall not fail to anticipate that time 
willdevelopemany improvements. Forsub- 
jects, where a showiness of effect is aimed 
at, without requiring what may be termed 
Jine execution, such as buildings, landscapes, 
&c., it already answers all the purposes of 
a wood engraving, but where a microscopic 
style of finish is desirable, it cannot come 
= with the older system. It possesses, 
owever, one great advantage, und that is 
the facility with which the artist may en- 
tirely finish his own drawings, without the 
necessity of entrusting them to a second 
hand, so that he is enabled to produce 
exactly the effect he wishes. This is not 
the case with respect to wood engraving, 
since he must avail himself of the assist- 
ance .of a mechanicalengraver. It rarely 
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happens that the latter can perceive the 
exact effect which the designer has intend- 
ed to produce ; and the omission of a single 
line, or the addition of a superfluous one, 
will sometimes have the effect of injuring 
the whole tone of the subject. In glypho- 
graphy, however, every line, or dot, which 
has been drawn by the hand of the design- 
er, must be reproduced upon the plate, so 
that the utmost fidelity and exactitude 
may be —— ame’ . 
ography, the second invention upon 
our list, is the jesuntton of Messrs. Milner. 
The principle of the invention, so far as 
relates to the cutting through a soft sub- 
stance, down to a hard ground upon the 
late, is analogous to that of glyphography, 
but the method of reproducing, in metal, 
the lines drawn by the etching point is 
widely different. 

The principal ingredient in the composi- 
tion used as a soft ground, on which to 
trace the design, is, as the name indicates, 

ypsum, or plaster of Paris. A thin coat- 
ing of composition is applied to the copper 
plate, and the design is etched, or drawn 
through it, in a manner similar to that 
adopted in the glyphographic process, 
The plate, with its design, in intaglio, is 
then made to serve as a matrix, or mould, 
from which a cast is taken in type metal, 

recisely as a stereotype plate is produced. 

hus the melting pot supplies the place of 
the galvanic apparatus, and produces an 
exact counterpart of the design in relievo, 
capable of being printed from. 

From the specimens which have already 
appeared, we think this invention inferior 
to the glyphographic one, as might be an- 
ticipated from the substitution of a stereo- 
type process for an electrotypic one. 

evertheless, as a pretty good effect 
may be produced, and as it is amuch more 
expeditious process than that first described, 
it will doubtless Reeeeronys where rapidi- 
K of execution is of more consequence 
than minute finish, or exact representation. 

Moreover, as its invention is of later date 
than that of glyphography, it has not had 
equal opportunities of being perfected, and 
therefore no fair comparison can at present 
be instituted between them. Thus much, 
however, we may say, that the method 
adopted for obtaining the metal cast, is 
beset with difficulties, only to be overcome 
by a high degree of manipulative skill, 
and hence one of the great advantages of 
elyphography is wanting. 

e now come to the “ Durertype,” or 
“ivory engraving,” invented some years 
ago by Mr. Dicks, but never made known 
until within the last few months. The two 
preceding inventions are methods by which 
engravings may be executed, capable of 
being copied with sufficient accuracy by 
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the eye, but the one now under considera 
tion introduces a principle by which not 
only new engravings may be produced, but 
any other engraving or drawing may be 
accurately copied. ‘ 

This singeeely ingenious invention takes 
its name from Albert Durer, whose fond- 
ness for “ cross hatching,” has been already 
noticed. The material employed is glass, 
in very thin and transparent sheets, 

A thin and ‘even coat of white wax, 
which in this state is semi-transparent, is 
laid upon a sheet of glass. The drawing 
to be copied is laid underneath the glass, 
with its waxed surface upwards, and the 
lines are traced upon the wax with an ivory 
point. If a drawing presenting a large 
surface of light shades, entirely free from 
lines, has to be copied, the untouched 
surface of the wax at these points must 
be slightly thickened, previous to proceed- 
ing with any of the,subsequent details ; 
and this is done by the applientios of 
another coating of wax, the depth of 
which must vary, according to the come 
parative depth of the light and shade 
in the original, so that the depressions in 
the copper plate to be made from this 
mould may be sufficiently deep to prevent 
the inking roller coming in contact with 
them. The surface of the waxed plate is 
now to be metalized by coating it slightly 
with black lead, or bronze powder, to act 
as a conducting medium for the galvanic 
action of the electrotypic apparatus. 
Thus the process throughout is essentially 
the same as the two former, but this inven- 
tion affords the great advantage of facili- 
tating the copying of drawings, &c., by 
allowing them to be traced through the 
glass. Since the first notice of this inven- 
tion, the ingenious discoverer of the elec- 
tro-metallurgic process, Mr. Jordan, has 
pointed out a method, by which the “ pen- 
cil of nature” may be rendered instru- 
mental in producing unerring copies of her 
own works in conjunction with the Durer- 
typic principle. The suggestions which he 
has thrown out exhibit a high degree of 
refined ingenuity, and it seems to us that 
they must lead to some beneficial practi- 
cal application. The waxed sheet of glass 
will take the place of the ground glass in 
the camera obscura, the uncoated side 
being next the light. Thereflection of the 
object can be traced upon the waxed 
surface with the greatest ease and accuracy, 
as the semi-transparency of the coating is 
of material use in forming a ground wheres 
on the image may be seen with peculiar 
distinctness. The simplicity and beauty 
of this combination cannot fail to excite 

our admiration, and promises to rival even 
the photographic art itself in fidelity of 
representation, to say nothing of the capa- 
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bility it possesses of producing any number 
of copies from one adjustment of the 
camera. . 
But beautiful as the preceding discove- 
‘ties undoubtedly are, they sink into —_ 
nificance, when compared with Mr. Bal- 
dermus’s invention, which he terms anas- 
bor ew we By its assistance any num- 
‘ber of copies, both of engravings and letter- 
press, may be produced with as much fa- 
-cility as from the common — ma- 
-chine. The process is essentially a litho- 
phic one—a design being once made, or 
a sheet of letter-press once produced, any 
number of copies undistinguishable from 
the original in the minutest d » can, 
by this discovery, be worked off with the 
utmost precision, without the assistance 
either of the t or engraved plates. 
So long age as the year 1841, several pages 
‘Of the Atheneum were reproduced in 
Berlin, by this process, which at that time 
was unknown in England. “ The copy,” 
says the Atheneum, “ was so perfect a fac- 
simile, that had it reached us under any 
-other circumstances, we should never have 
suspected that it had not been issued from 
our own office, and even with our attention 
thus directed to the subject, the only dif- 
ference we could discern, was, that the im- 
ression was lighter, and that there was 
iless body in the ink.” Since that time, M. 
Baldermus has communicated the inven- 
tionto Mr. Woods of Bucklersbury, in whose 
hands it has received considerable improve- 
ment. The original to be copied is treated 
with a solution of dilute nitric or other 
powerful acid, and after allowing a few mi- 
nutes (the number of which varies according 
to the age of the subject) for the absorption 
of the acid, it is laid with its face down- 
wards upon a zinc plate, and passed be- 
tween a pair of rollers, by which a per- 
fect contact is produced between the de- 
sign and the plate. If the plate be exa- 
mined, the design will be found etched in 
relief in a reversed position, all the lines of 
the original being extremely well defined; 
but the projection will be exceedingly 
slight, although quite sufficient, with a 
little additional preparatiun, to give a fine 
sharp impression which cannot be distin- 
puis ed from the original. When the acid 
applied to the subject to be copied, the 
ink neutralises its effects, and it is conse- 
quently absorbed along with any superflu- 
ous acid, which may be upon it, by being 
—. between sheets of blotting paper. 
us, when the drawing or engraving is 
applied to the metal plate, the lines pro- 
tect it only where they are in contact with 
it, so that the blank spaces being left to 
the action of the acid, they only are at- 
tached by it, producing a negative etching 
of the original— the lines being in relief. If 
the engraving to be copied is not more than 








of vings, upwards of a cen 
Bere heuara tained, proving that al 
i ier matter to 


itisa much easier 


can be strengthened by a simple chemical 
means, so that in is reproduction the 
lines may be as sharp and well defined as 


or copper may be used instead of zinc as 
the material for the plate, if thought advis- 
able. The plate previous to being printed 
from, must receive a oe wash gum, 
to prevent any of the ink adhering to the 
sunken surface, or lights of the wren 
a similar process being necessary in li 
graphy. Unlike s printing in gene- 
ral, but more particularly lithography,which 
after a certain number of impressions have 
been taken off, gives a thick, dull, and 
—_ en — anastatic plate, — un- 
ergoing a hardeni ill print 
noua s, of which the first will ane de 
distinguishable from the last. As @ 
method of uction, this plan undoubt- 
edly excels all previous inventions. ae 
typing, an expensive process, wi 
forward be as antiquated; and 
the publisher, instead of filling his ware- 
house with bulky plates, will find that the 
preservation of a single copy ofa book will 
enable him at a few hours’ notice to havea 
thousand ready for sal. Indeed the 
rapidity with which the operation can be 
ormed is such, that in the space of an 
our after the me ae mce — a 
aper, no matter how large, the whole 
be repuedueet and again ready for distr’. 
bution. Nothing comes amiss—letter-press, 
copper or steel engravings, lithographs, zin- 
cographs, or woodcuts, provided they be 
printed with an oleaginous ink, are capable 
of being stereot, as it were by this 
means. There is no doubt that eventually 
the prepared sheets may be impressed u 
cylindrical surfaces, and thus, the p 
tion will be doubled or trebled; at present, 
however, the slower process of a print- 
ing by hand press is adopted. It is obvious 
that many important benefits will result 
from this discovery, and we do not think 
it is claiming too much for it to say that it 
is one of the greatest of modern times. 
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_ THE PLOT DISCOVERED. 

Some of the proceedings at Venice, con- 
sequent on the disclosures made by Jaffier 
of the preparations of the conspirators, are 
very remarkable. What he stated was at 
first doubted. “ The thing,” says the wri- 
ter, “appeared so horrible to them, and so 
geodeem. that they could not believe it. 

owever, as it was easy to verify some par- 
ticulars of it, Comino was sent tothe belfry 
of the Procuraty. He brought word back, 
that he had found the whole guard drunk 
or asleep. They sent then to the arsenal. 
He was a good while | efore he could find 
the officers who had been corrupted: but 
at last a servant, being intimidated with 
his threats, showed him a little door, which 
he caused to be broke open, after he 
knocked at it several times to no purpose. 
He found the officers with the three petar- 
deers, who were just finishing the fire- 
works designed for the execution. He 
asked them what obliged them to work on 
so holy a day, and why they had not 
opened to him when he knocked? They 
answered, that the petardeers were set out 
the next day to repair to the fleet; that 
the general had ordered them to bring a 
great number of fire-works ready to play 
off; that there not being so many ready as 
he required, they had desired the others to 
assist them to make some; that as the 

i cmight be of consequence, the 
thought they might be dispensed wit 
as to the observation of the festival, and 
that in order to doit without scandal they 
had shut themselves up, as he found them, 
in the most retired part of the arsenal, 
which they had chosen on purpose. Though 
Comino could make no reply to this answer, 
he arrested them. The Tren, being fright- 
ened more and more, sent in the next place 
to the Grecian woman’s house, but no toe 
was} found there. The suborned persons, 
who had laid'the guard of the belfry asleep, 
had counterfeited sleeping as well as the 
rest when they saw Comino; but he was 
hardly gone out, ‘when they ran to the 
Grecian’s, where they gave so warm an 
alarm, that without losing a moment, 
Nolot, Robert, Revellido, Retrosi Villamez- 
zana, Durand, Ternon, and Robert Brulard, 
who chanced to be with her, went and cast 
themselves all together into one of the 

ues, which had been retained at the 
ialto to fetch the troops from the Laza- 
retto, and got happily out of Venice. The 
grief which the Council had for their escape, 
made them resolve to search the houses of 
the ambassadors of France and of Spain 
without further delay. They asked civilly 
for an admittance about an affair which re- 
lated to the safety of the Republic. The 
Frenchman granted itas civilly, and Renault 
was taken, and brought away with Laurence 
Brulard, and de Bribe: but the Spaniard 
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refused them with bitterness: he 

all the privil of his function, and 
tested furiously against the violence which 
‘was offered him, when he saw them enter 
by force. They found there arms for above 
five hundred men, sixty petards, and an 
incredible quantity of powder, of fire- 
woiks, and such like. An exact inventory 
was taken of all, at which he was present, 
ridiculing them all the while. Just when 
this inventory was brought to the Council 
of Ten, a nobleman of the house of Valiera 
a ray with we goon and ggg 
two of the principal conspirators. e 
had been informed. that olen pent | 
and despairing to save themselves, because 
they knew all the ports were shut up since 
the Greek woman's escape, they resolved 
to make a show as if they would discover 
the conspiracy, and went to this noble 
Venetian, whom they had known in Flan- 
ders, to get him to introduce them to the 
Council, where they were seized. In the 
mean time, a general search was made in. 
all the taverns, inns, lodgings, ing+- 
houses, infamous places and others, where 
Fay might hide themselves; and 

the officers, either Dutch, French, Spaniards, . 
Walloons, Neapolitans, or Milanese, were - 
secured, to the number of near four hun- 
dred. While these things were doing,. 
two natives of Dauphiny, who came from 
Orange, arrived in their boots, as they had 
flung themselves, at quitting their horses, . 
into the barque which brought them. 
They told the Council, that some French- 
men, their friends, having written to them 
from Venice, that if they had a mind to- 
enrich themselves, they only need haste 
thither, because there was a conspiracy 
just ready to be executed, to seize the town 
and give it to be plundered, they were come 
with all speed to detect so great a wicked- 
ness, instead of sharing in it. They were 
thanked, lodged honourably, and desired 
to rest themselves until the senate had time 
to deliberate on the reward which was 
due them.” 

The Council then exerted themselves 
with sufficient vigour. We need not 
state the generai result, but the follow- 
ing facts connected with Renault and 
Jaffier may be acceptable: 

“Renault being interrogated at Ve- 
nice, answered, that he knew not 
what they meant. They showed him 
the letter i — - aa Pedro, a 

assport in Spanish for all the countries un- 
o the cbedones of Spain, bills of ex- 
change for great sums, and a thousand 
pistoles besides. He said that he knew 
neither the Lg ambassador, nor the 
governor of ; and, therefore, if there 
was any thing amongst his papers relating 
to them, it must have been put there by 
somebody else; and as for the bills of ex- 
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change, and the pistoles, they were all that 
he was worth in the world. They put him 
on the ordinary and extraordinary rack; 
but he said nothing farther, unless that he 
was a poor old man, of worth, quality, and 
honour, and that God would revenge him. 
e rack was brought before him for seve- 
ral days following, and even impunity was 
, him, if he would confess all that 
e knew; but to no purpose. And after 
having been tortured in all the forms at 
several times, he was at last strangled in 
prison, and hung up publicly by one foot, 
as a traitor. The lieutenant of the 
Count de Nassau, the three petardeers, 
Bribe, Laurence, Brulard, and the two offi- 
cers of the arsenal, were hung in the same 
manner, after having suffered the rack with 
the same constancy; but Brainvile, Theo- 
dore, and above three hun«red officers, were 
only strangled or drowned privately. 
Jaffier, in the mean while, being enraged at 
the ill success of his compassion, made loud 
complaints that the Council of Ten did not 
keep their promise with him in favour of 
his companions. It had not been violated, 
but after a mature deliberation. Nay, se- 
veral were for having it religiously observ- 
ed; others remonstrated, that if the con- 
spiracy hel been made known by Jaffier 
only, it might have been a question; but two 
natives of Dauphiny having also revealed 
it, the senate were at full liberty to act af- 
ter the same manner as if Jaffier had made 
no discovery. This advice carried it, be- 
ing supported by the horror and public 
fright, though many things might have been 
urged to the contrary. They endeavoured 
to appease Jaffier by all sorts of means: 
they offered him money and employment; 
he refused all, and inflexibly required the 
lives of his companions in vain, and at last 
left Venice quite inconsolable for their exe- 
cution. The senate hearing this, sent him 
an order to quit the states belonging to the 
Republic in three days, at the peril of his 
life, and four thousand sequins which they 
forced him to take. The pity he felt for 
his companions redoubled upon him, as 
often as he reflected that he had been the 
cause of their death: he understood, as he 
was travelling, that the design against 
Breschia was still in a condition to succeed: 
the desire of being revenged on the senate, 
made him fling himself into that town, but 
he was hardly got there, when the Council 
of Ten having found out that affair by the 
papers of the conspirators, sent thither 
some troops, who took possession of the 
principal posts, and put several Spaniards 
who had been introduced there to the sword. 
Jaffier was taken fighting at the head of 
them, like a man who only seeks to sell 
his life dearly; and being brought back to 
Venice a few days after, he was drowned 
there the next day after his arrival.” 
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LONDON LODGING HOUSES. 

In “Sealy’s Western Miscellany,” a very 
entertaining periodical, among other lively 
sketches, we find a graphic picture of some 
of the annoyances common in the lodging- 
houses of the metropolis. They do not say 
much for the honour or good sense of those 
who permit such doings, but there is too 
much truth, we have reason to believe, in 
the hits the writer, Mr. Tolfrey, makes at 
the landlady and her domestics. 

“ A day or two after we had taken pos- 
session of our apartments we ventured upon 
dining ‘c’ez nous,’ so ordered a rump-steak 
and accompaniments to be ready at half- 
past six. The hour arrived, and so did our 
dinner; but our horror and dismay will be 
conceived when we state that a mass of 
fried beef smothered with greasy onions 
met our astonished gaze. We ventured to 
inquire what the dish before us was com- 
posed of? when we were informed by the 
imperturbable Sarah, that it was ‘beef- 
steaks and ingons. We took the li- 
berty of observing, that we had ordered a 
broiled steak and potatoes. Mark the re- 
ply—‘ Our last lodger always had beef- 
steaks and ingons, and he was quite a gen- 
tleman;’ thereby implying, by an unmis- 
takeable emphasis, that we were quite the 
reverse. We requested, notwithstanding 
the assurance of our predecessor's taste for 
such savoury fare, that the steaming mass 
should be removed, and that a mutton chop, 
or cutlet, might be substituted for it; and, 
in the mean time, we took a survey of our 
vegetable, and to our sorrow found that 
the potatoes had been served up in their 
skins, Now, if we have one antipathy 
greater than another, it is to a potato in 
its outer coating; it is a barbarous and un- 
cleanly custom, and only to be tolerated in 
an Irish cabin. Potatoes are not lobsters, 
and ought never to be seen in their shells, 
Having made known our objection, we re- 
ceived the same answer. ‘ The gentleman 
who lodged there before us always liked 
his potatoes with their skins on.’ And 
thus it was with every thing; so that our 
likes and dislikes were to be regulated -by 
the gentleman who had occupied the apart- 
ments before us. Our politics were not 
even respected, for the persevering Sarah 
would insist upon our taking in the Chroni- 
cle, instead of the Post, because this gen- 
tleman, who was a gentleman, always read 
the former. Instead of table-beer as a 
dinner beverage, an attempt was made to 
gorge us with half-and-half, because this 
said gentleman indulged in heavy drinks. 
The ‘ci divant’ lodger, in fact, had much 
to answer for. He spoiled a good servant, 
ruined our peace of mind and comfort, and 
was the primary though innocent cause of 
poor Sarah’s dismissal. 

. “The next character—for our landlady 
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had a penchant for originals, was the obse- 
quious, blandly-spoken, and extra civil 
lizabeth; she must have been fed upon 
mulasses and sucked barley-sugar from her 
cradle, so sweetly did the words fall from 
her honied lips. When addressing a trades- 
man or an errand boy, she invariably com- 
menced with, ‘If you please, sir, my mis- 
sis’s compliments, and she will thank you,’ 
&c. For instance, she would say to the 
baker, ‘If you please, sir, my missis’s com- 
liments, and she will thank you not to 
ake her pies quite so much;’ and we 
heard her one day address the pot-boy, 
thus, ‘If you please, sir, my missis’s com- 
pliments, and she’ll thank you to draw her 
beer a little mild” We remember, too, 
having observed on one occasion to this 
Chesterfield in petticoats, that the dealer 
in lacteal dilutions had been raiher too 
bountiful with his chalk in the manufacture 
of our cream, et par conséquent, the follow- 
ing morning our polite handmaiden re- 
marked to the ne sce purveyor of this 
delicacy, ‘If you please, sir, the gentleman 
as lodges in the parlor sends his compli- 
ments to you, and will thank you not to 
put quite so much chalk in his cream! 
which observation rather soured his milk 
—of human kindness, for, with a look that 
would have curdled a whole dairy, he turned 
upon his heel, muttering, as he wrathfully 
rattled his pails, ‘the girl's a fool.’ It would 
appear that the gentleman over cur head 
(the first floor, as he was termed)—was not 
the most punctual of paymasters, for we 
overheard the following message delivered 
on the stairs as he entered the house, ‘If 
you please, sir, your tailor called this 
morning, and sends his compliments, and 
says you'll oblige him by paying his bill, if 
not, sir, he says he'll oblige you.’ Eliza- 
beth, in addition to her other accomplish- 
ments, had a smattering of genealogy and 
heraldry; and as a proof that she knew 
something of titles, she one day announced 
a Mr. and Mrs. Duke, and their daughters, 
with whom we had the pleasure of being 
acquainted, as ‘Mr. Duke, Mrs. Duchess, 
and the three Miss Marquises! The last 
piece of politeness ‘that we have to record 
of the gentle Elizabeth, was a message to 
the well-known Paddington collector of 
metropolitan dust, cinders, and dirt; and it 
ran as follows, to the dustman, ‘If you 
lease, sir, my missis’s compliments to Mr. 
arke, and she'll thank him to empty her 
dust-hole.’ To the landlady'’s annoyance, 
and our unfeigned regret, Elizabeth very 
litely gave warning one fine day, in the 
ollowing words, ‘If you please, ma’m, my 
young man’ presents his compliments, and 
opes you'll provide yourself with another 
servant, as he wants to marry me, and he 
says Ican’t stop.’ Elizabeth departed, got 
married, and was polite to the last; but 
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whether any little ‘ politesses’ have blessed 
her union, we are not prepared to say; 
although we shrewdly suspect she went to 
service again, for a medical friend of ours 
informed us some three or four years after- 
wards, that on calling to inquire after the 
health of one of his patients, an old maiden 
lady of some three-score or so, was politely 
informed by the female domestic, ‘If you 
please, sir, my missis presents her compli- 
ments, and she died this morning.’ 

“The next and last personage who will 
figure in this little sketch was a thorough- 
bred ‘ destructive’ from the Emerald Isle— 
an Irish ‘smasher,’ not of coin, but porces 
lain and every thing fragile. Her name 
was ‘ Peggy,’ and of all the careless ‘ insou- 
ciante’ dare-devil daughters of Shelah, she 
was beyond compare the most finished. 
Peggy was a wholesale slaughterer of 
crockery—and her’s may be said to have 
been a war of extermination against china. 
Hardware and glass, in Peggy’s hands, were 
doomed to bankruptcy—break they must; 
and, yet, strange to say, the fault—at least, 
according to her account—was never her’s 
—the plates and dishes were not properly 
made—the tumblers and wine-glasses ne- 
ver would stand still—the tray was slippe- 
ry—or the stairs ‘werrn't even.’ Always 
some excuse. Peggy had not been in the 
house a week ere she contrived to poke 
the handle of her broom through the bot- 
tom of a large hall-lamp, suspended over 
her head in the passage. Upon the land- 
lady rating her soundly for her careless- 
ness, Pezgy was ready with an answer, and 
very naively replied,—‘ Sure, now! and it 
wasn’t my fault at all, missis—the glass was 
rotten! !’ These vagaries of the Hibernian 
serving-woman did not affect us much, 
seeing that her mistress was the only suf- 
ferer, although on one occasion she put our 
patience to the proof in this wise. We' 
were discussing our morning meal, and in 
the act of breaking our fast, when through 
the folding-door communicating with our 
dormitory, we beheld our Irish friend mak- 
ing rather free with, and applying to an 
extraordinary use, one of Mr. Delcroix’s 
best thirty-s age sponges, with which we: 
were wont to refresh our anatomy while 
performing our customary ablutions. A 
score or so of d——ns, emphatically ut- 
tered, arrested her attention; and to our 
question, ‘What the devil are you doing. 
with that sponge?’ she replied, ‘ And sure 
now wasn’t that soft thing meant to wi 
out the chany wid?’ Peggy, in short, did 
every thing unlixe every body else. Her 
announcements of visitors were as amusi 
as unusual. She either would not, or could: 
not, remember names, and she had a me- 
thod peculiarly her own of ushering stran- 
as into a room. Itso happened that we 

the good fortune to have on our list of 
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acquaintances and friends @ few distin- 
shed a and on the 
lamented Mr. Theodore Hook calling 
upon us one day, he was introduced after 
the following fashion:—‘ If you plase, sir, 
here’s the jintleman that writes them books.’ 
If the editor of a ine or newspaper 
did us the honour of knocking at our door, 
Peggy ever eo pa the visitor y tee 
‘magazine man,’ or the ‘newspaper chap” 
—the vocation of each was Site her 
mind, and patronymics were unheeded. An 
awful smash—the total annihilation, in 
fact—of the landlady’s pet set of china, 
sealed Pi *s fate. She was doomed to 
be sent adrift in the world at the end of 
the month, to seek her fortune and demo- 
dish crockery beneath another roof. Ere 
the term had expired, however, we betook 
ourself to a boarding-house, at the recom- 
mendation of an old friend, for our patience 
had been a taxed during our first ex- 
periment in lodgings. 

“To those who have been accustomed to 
the comforts and the society of home, the 
utter loneliness and misery of a lodging 
are painful in the extreme. The indiffer- 
ent attendance—the dirt—the neglect—and 
the fleecing the inexperienced bachelor has 
to contend with, t a sad contrast to 
the luxuries to be found only in a well- 

ted establishment. Who ever heard 
of, or saw, a boot ——— cleaned by a 
house-maid? We speak feelingly—for dur- 
ing the whole period of our sojourn in —— 
street, our Hoby’s looked as if they had 
been smeared all-over with pea-soup, in- 
stead of polished with Messrs. Day and 
Martin’s infallible liquid. If the 
drudges must exercise their elbows, let 
them brush stones and grates if they will, 
but they have no business with leather. 
We have hinted at the fleecing bachelors 
are doomed to undergo in lodgings. The 


of 
key. We locked up our ries, as all 
provident : should do. This 
recaution, as will be seen, was useless— 
our stock diminished as rapidly as ever. 
After divers communings with ourself, we 
hit upon the following expedient for ascer- 
taining the real state of the case; and our 
plan may serve as a hint to all those who 
may into di 
the recipe—and it will never fail:— 
“Provide yourself with three or more 





the odds are, when you re- 
turn the truth will come up. 
“This, good reader, was plan of our 


invention—we ado) it—and on re= 
turning home one fine afternoon we found 
our domicile in an uproar, and our friend 
Peggy in extacies. On her opening the 
door for us, she exclaimed, ‘Oh by the 


we inquired, ‘she surely had no business 
there.” ‘So I’m thinking, sir,’ ‘chuckled 
P » most knowingly, ‘I never made 
such a breakage as that, any how.’ The 
murder was out. Our landlady had a 
double set of, or piano-fortecally speaking, 
‘additional’ keys, and had been in the 
habit of helping herself to Mr. Twining’s 
things; but we had punished her 
er dishonesty, for, as a matter of course, 
she was a self-convicted thief, and could 
not saya word. This petty larceny, how- 
ever, determined us upon quitting —— 
street, and, as we have already stated, we 
betook ourselves to a boarding-house.” 


The Wandering Jew 
Br EUGENE SUE. 


Translated by the Author of the “ Student's 
French Grammar,” translator of Hugo's 
“ Rhine,” Soulie’s “Marguérite,” §c.. 
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CHAPTER X.—THE PATIENT. 

Cardinal Malipieri proceeding on his 
way to Rodin’s apartment, heard in the 
one adjoining it, from which it was only 
8 by a thin partition, a sound of 
voices; he listened, and overheard the;fol- 
lowing conversation. 

“Tam now better—I wish to get up,” 
anid a weak yet hacty and imperious 


dishonest hands. Hereis voice. 


“You must not think of it, reverend fa- 
ther, it is impossible.” 

















“You shall see if it is i ible,” re- 
plied the other. 
«But, reverend father, you will kill your- 


self—you are not in a condition to get up; 


you. will a 

prove fatal. I will not consent toit; and, 
reverend father, for greater safety, I shall 
not leave your clothes within your reach. 
It is ly time to take your potion, I 
shall go and re it.” 

Immediately after, a door was opened, 
and the Cardinal saw a man about twenty- 
five years old enter, carrying under his 
arm an old olive coat, and a pair of black 
trowsers, which he threw on a chair. i 

on was M. Rousselet, Doctor Baleinier’s 
mee iL aoe at ipa 
‘oundly without raising his eyes. 
Pe First of all,” said the late, holding 
a bottle of camphor to his nose, “ have 
the symptoms of the cholera returned?” 

“No, monseigneur; the fever which suc- 
ceeded the attack of cholera, is taking its 
course.” 

“Very well—but the reverend father 
will not hearken to reason. What noise 
was that I just heard?” 

“His reverence wished to get out of bed, 
monseigneur, but he is so weak, that he 
could not have walked two stepa from his 
bedside—his mind is racked with impati- 
ence, and it is feared that this excessive 
sgitation will bring on a fatal relapse.” 

“Has =a ee been here this 
mo’ » 

‘“‘He has just gone away, monseigneur.” 

“ What does he think of his patient?” 

“ He thinks, monseigneur, that the pati- 
ent is in so critical a condition, that a crisis 
may in a few hours decide either for 
life or death. M. Baleinier has gone for 
some instruments which will be necessary 
in a painful operation he is going to 

Soe Pee ghee 

the ’ Aigri macquaint- 
with this?” = gh 

“He is, as your eminence knows, very ill 
himself; he has not been able to leave his 
bed for three days , 

“Has the Abbé in’s confessor been 
told of this dangerous operation?” 

“M. Baleinier has spoken of it to him, 
and also of the last sacrament, but the Abbé 
Rodin exclaimed angrily, that they were 
incessantly harassing him, and would not 
leave him a moment's repose, and that he 
had looked after the salvation of his soul 
as much as any one.” 

“ Per Bacco!” exclaimed the Cardinal, 
“It is not for his sake, but for that of his 


Order. It is indispensable that the reve- neur. 


rend father receive the sacrament with 
the most striking solemnity, in order that 
he may make, not only achristian end, but 
one that will produce a sounding effect; all 
the people in the house, and strangera 
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on a relapse, which will | 
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even, must be invited to witness this spec- 
tacle, so that his death may produce an 
rad ti 


art is what the reverend Abbé’s 
Grison and Brunet have already told his 
reverence, but your eminence knows with 
what impatience the Abbé Rodin received 
their advice; and M. Baleinier, fearing to 
bring on a crisis which might be fatal, 
not ist.” 

“ Well, y en, I will dare; for in these 

times of revolutio impiety, a solemn 


christian end will produce a salutary effect 
on the public; it would even be expedient 


This to embalm his reverence in the case of 


death, and expose him, according to the 
Roman custom, to ~ for several 
days. My secretary give the design 
of the catafalque—it is very splendid and 
imposing; for, from his reverence’s rank 
in the Order, it cannot be too superb; 
and, a age may be distri re 
amon e giving an account 

the me and ascetic life of his reverence.” 
Here the prelate was interrupted by a 
noise, which proceeded from the adjoining 


apartment. 

“Perhaps,” said Rousselet, “his reve~ 
rence has heard your eminence of 
embalming him, for his bed is close to the 
partition.” 

“If the Abbé Rodin has heard me,” re- 
plied the Cardinal, ing lower, and re- 
moving to the other side of the apartment, 
“this circumstance beso ose Se as ~ 
opening on the subject; but.w er or no’ 
Tstill think thet = embalming and 


pacerier aot 
sition would be a to 

salutary effect on the pablic mind. The 
people are all sorely afraid of the cholera; 
such funereal pomp would produce a 

effect on the imagination of the le 
But tell me, has the reverend father had 
an access of deliriam since my last visit?’* 

“Yes, monseignenr, he was delirious for 
at least an hour and a half last night.” 

“ Have you, as you were recommended, 
continued to take notes of everything he 
has said in his delirium? ” 

“Yes, monseigneur, here is the account.” 

The Cardinal ha ing looked over it, sai 
withont concealing his vexation, “Sti 
incoherent phrases; not two words from 
which can be drawn a reasonable inference; 
one would really believe that this man has 
the power of self-control, even when deli- 
rious, and only raves of things of no con- 
sequence. ell, you must now introduce 
me to the Abbé Rodin.” 


« He will better iate tHe consola~ 
i ing him. If he is asleep awake 
—— tell him of m visit.” 
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to himself, thoughtfully,—“TI still think 
the Abbé Rodin must have been plotting 
something formidable against Rome, or 


he would not have , when he was 
attacked by the cholera, that he had been 
poisoned by orders of the Holy See. What 
could be his object? I ro something 
would escape him in his delirium, which 
might lead to the discovery of his designs; 
but he has uttered nothing, save incoherent 
sentences.” The entrance of M. Rousselet 
interrupted the course of the Cardinal’s 
reflections. 

“J am sorry to inform your eminence 
that the Abbé Rodin obstinately refuses to 
see any one, he says he has need of repose; 
he looks irritated. Perhaps he has heard 
your eminence speak of embalming him.” 

The Cardinal, however, without heeding 
these observations, entered Rodin’s apart- 
ment. 

The face of the Jesuit had lost the 

eenish colour peculiar to the cholera, 

ut it still retained a livid and cadaverous 
hue; he had become so thin that his bones 
almost pierced through his skin; the 
muscles and veins of his long, shrivelled, 
vulture-like neck, resembled net-work 
made of cord; his head was covered with a 
greasy black-silk cap, from which escaped 
several locks of grey hair, that rested on 
his dirty pillow; and, but for the fire 
which shone in his hollow eyes, you would 
have believed him a corpse. His glance, 
in which seemed centred all the life and 
energy which yet remained to him, betray- 
eda feverish restlessness; sometimes his 
features wore an expression of acute pain, 
and, at others, the contraction of his hands, 
and the sudden starts which agitated him, 
revealed distinctly enough his sorrow at 
being laid on a bed of sickness at a 
pone when the important interests which 

e had taken charge of, required all the 
activity of his mind. Thus a prey to con- 
tinual agitation, he, at intervals, experi- 
enced attacks of delirium; and every time 
he recovered his senses, he seemed as if 
he had awoke from a frightful dream. 
Such was the physical and moral condi- 
tions of Rodin, when, contrary to his will, 
Cardinal Malipieri entered his chamber. 


—— 


CHAPTER XI.—THE SNARE, 


Tn order to make the reader fully under- 
stand the torture of mind which Rodin 
suffered, at seeing himself reduced to in- 
action by disease, and also to explain the 
importance of Cardinal Malipieri’s visit, 
we will call to mind in a few words, the 
presumptuous aim of Rodin’s ambition. 

To cause himself, by his success in the 
Rennepont affair, to be chosen general of 
his Order; then, to gain over, by means of 
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corruption, the majority of the Sacred Col- 
lege, so that he might ascend the pontifical 
throne, and afterward, to alter the statutes 
of the Jesuits, and thereby place them un- 
der the control of the me & . Such were 
the secret projects of in. Although 
his intentions had hitherto been enveloped 
in the profoundest mystery, suspicion had 
been awakened in the minds of several 
members of the Sacred College, at the head 
of whom was Cardinal Malipieri, who had 
undertaken his journey to France, in the 
hope of penetrating the secret designs of 
the Jesuit. 

The Cardinal, after remaining a few 
minutes standing at the door, slowly ap- 
proached the of Rodin, who, irritated 
at this obstinacy, and wishing to avoid an 
interview, which for many reasons was to 
him peculiarly disagreeable, turned his 
back to the Cardinal, and pretended to be 
asleep. The latter, not caring for this, and 
being resolved to profit from Rodin’s weak 
condition, took a chair, and placing himself 
at the bedside of the Jesuit, said to him in 
a@ smooth voice, which his Italian accent 
seemed to render still more ere 

“‘My dear and reverend father, how do 
you find yourself ?” 

Rodin pretended not to hear, breathed 
heavily, but made no reply. : 

“ My dear and reverend father,” repeated 
the Cardinal, “‘answer me, I beseech you.” 

Rodin could not restrain a movement of 
impatience, but he still remained silent. 
The Cardinal, who was not a man to be 
turned from his purpose by such a trifle, 
shook the Jesuit by the arm, saying, “My 
dear and reverend father, since you are not 
asleep, listen to me, I pray you.” 

Suffering from pain, and exasperated at 
the perseverance of the Cardinal, Rodin 
turned his head quickly, and fixing his hol- 
low eyes on the Italian, said with a sar- 
donic smile, “You are determined in com- 
ing here to aggravate my sufferings, and 
hasten my end, in orderto have me 
embalmed.” 

“TT, my dear Abbé?” said the Cardinal, 
raising his hands to heaven, as if calling 
it as a witness of his affection for the 
Jesuit. 

“J was only saying ‘what I heard a few 
minutes ago, for the partition is very thin,” 
added in, bitterly. 

“If you mean that I wish, with all my 
soul, that you may make a christian and 
exemplary end, you do not deceive your- 
self, my dear father, for after such a career 
it would be a pleasure to me to see you an 
object of adoration to the faithful.” 

“ And I tell you, monseigneur, that it is 
inhuman to express such a wish in the 
presence of a man whose life is des- 
paired of,” cried Rodin. “I tell you if I 
am harassed incessantly—if I am not al- 
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lowed to suffer my agony in quietness, m: 
end will not be very exemplary ; and 
warn you, if you think to make an edify- 
ing spectacle of me, you will be deceived.” 

his anger exhausted Rodin, whose head 
fell back upon the pillow. 

“Calm yourself, my dear Abbé,” replied 
the Cardinal. ‘“ Providence has, without 
doubt, great designs for you, since he has 
already delivered you from peril, and let 
us hope he will yet save you from that 
which now threatens you. Besides he has 
manifested, in another manner, his power 
in your favour. Listen to me attentively, 
my dear Abbé, for what I am going to say 
is of the utmost importance.” 

“ You wish for my death,” said Rodin, in 
an fps array tone, which betrayed his 
real suffering. “ My breast is on fire, and 
yet you have no mercy. Oh! I suffer like 
one of the damned.” 

“ Already,” said the Italian to himself, 
smiling maliciously at this sarcasm ; then 
he resumed oe ae Permit me to pro- 
ceed, my dear Abbé—make an effort to 
listen to me—you will not regret it.” 

Rodin raised his clasped hands to heaven 
in mute despair. The Cardinal shrugged 
his shoulders, and then slowly pronounced 
the following words, in order that Rodin 
might hear them distinctly. 

“My dear Abbé, by the will of Provi- 
dence, you have, in your fits of delirium, 
unconsciously made some important disclo- 
sures.” 

The Cardinal waited anxiously to wit- 
ness the effect of the snare he had laid for 
the weak mind of the Jesuit, but the latter 
remained mute. 

“You are, no doubt, reflecting on what 
Ihave said, my dear Abbé,” resumed the 
Cardinal. “You are right, for it is very 
important—yes, I repeat, Providence has 
permitted you, in your delirium, to betray 
to me your most secret thoughts—you 
have, in a word, revealed to me the object 
ef your secret intrigues at Rome with se- 
veral members of the Sacred College.” 

The Cardinal had risen quietly to lok 
at the expression of Rodin’s countenance; 
but the latter did not give him an oppor- 
hea for he bounded and started in his 
bed, like a corpse submitted to the action 

of a voltaic battery, and on hearing the 
~_ words of the prelate, he sat up in the 


“He has betrayed himself,” said the 
Cardinal, in Italian, and sitting down, he 
fixed his eyes, which were sparkling with 
triumph, on the Jesuit. Although Rodin 
had neither heard the Cardinal's exclama- 
tion, nor remarked the triumphant expres- 
sion of his countenance, he was aware, 
notwithstanding his weakness, of the im- 
prudence he had committed. 

“ Alas!” said the Cardinal, triumphing at 





, ” reflection, 
he said to himself, “ If this crafty Italian 
knew my secret, he would be sure not-to 
tell me of it—he, therefore, only suspects 


me.” 

Rodin wiped off the perspiration which 
ran from toning brow, and unable te 
sit up any longer, he threw himself on the 

illow. 
ee Per bacco!’ said the Cardinal, alarmed 
at the expression of the Jesuit’s countenance, 
“if he were to go off, without having made 
confession, and thus escape my snare;"’ then, 
turning towards Rodin, he said, “ What is 
the matter with you, my dear father?” 

“T feel myself exhausted, monseigneur ; 
my sufferings are beyond expression.” 

“Let us hope, my dear father, that this 
may not be dangerous, but that the con- 
trary may occur; when you have made a 
full confession, and should you even be ex- 
hausted, life eternal is much better than 
this perishable state.” : 

“What confession are you speaking of, 
monseigneur?”’ 

“The confession of your intrigues at 
Rome.” 

“ What intrigues ?” 

“The intrigues which you explicitly 
avowed in your delirium.’ 

“ If they were explicit, what occasion is 
there for repeating them?” said Rodin, 
with a sardonic smile. 

‘‘ What occasion?” cried the irritated 
Cardinal; “why, in order that you may 
procure pardon.” 

“TI have nothing to tell, since I have told 
you all.” 

“Yes, you have told me all; but it was 
when you were unconscious, and you think 

‘ou will not be responsible; believe me, 
it isa solemn moment; death is menacing 

ou; tremble therefore Pe commit a od 

ious error?” cried angry pre 
ciching Rodin roughly by the arm; “and 
dread eternal torment if you deny—do 
yt den - hi painfully articulated 
+ “I deny nothing,” pai arti 
Rodin—" but sous me to re} : ee 

“ Hearken to the voice of the Lord, it 
will guide you aright. You then, my dear 
Abbé, deny nothing?” 

‘I was delirious, therefore I cannot de- 
ny the nonsense I may have said when in 
that state.” 

“But if this pretended nonsense should 
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be true?” cried the Cardinal, exasperated 
at rer Feces disappointed. 

- inal Malipieri, your artifice cannot 
even cope with my agony ; the proof that I 
have not told you my secret, if I have a 
secret, is the desire you have to make me 
tell it.” : 

In uttering this, Rodin, in spite of his 
increasing weakness, rose up in the bed, and 
laughed with bitter irony in the face of the 
Cardinal, after which he fell back on his 
pillow, and uttered a cry of agony. 

“Malediction! this infernal Jesuit has 
divined my intention,” cried the Cardinal, 
stamping with rage. 

The Soo was now suddenly opened, 
and d’Aigrigny entered, saying, “Excellent 
news. 


CHAPTER XII.—GOOD NEWS. 


The paleness of d’Aigrigny’s features, 
and the feebleness of his gait, sh owd 
that the terrible scene in the Place Notre 
Dame had materially affected him, yet 
his countenance wore a triumphant ex- 
pression when he entered Rodin’s chamber, 
crying, “ Excellent news.” 

Rodin started at these words, and raising 
himself up, he made a sign for d’Aigrigny 
to a ig saying in a voice scarcely 
audible— 

“T am very ill—the Cardinal has almost 
finished me, but if this excellent news re- 
lates to the Rennepont affair, I believe it 
will save me.” 

“ Then you are saved,” cried d’Aigrigny, 
forgetting the recommendations of Doctor 

einier, who ordered silence on all im- 
portant matters, in the presence of Rodin 
—*“Yes, you are saved—read, and con- 

tulate yourself, for your predictions are 
Beginnin to be verified.” 
en in had read the paper that 
igny handed to him, he cried out— 
ere is one of them—it is the begin- 
ning—it is taking effect,” a proud smile of 
triumph now passed over his hideous 
features, and his emotion was so great, 
— paper dropped from his trembling 
and. 


“ He is fainting,” cried d’Aigrigny; “I 
have forgotten e Doctor's orders, it is 
my fault.” 

ae no,” = eon “vou have 
nothing to reproach yourself with; perhaps 
this sudden Ty ard effect my cure—our 
success in this case is a guarantee for it 
in the others; yes, yes, I read in it the future 
triumph of our cause; for every member 
of the execrable Rennepont family will soon. 
be crushed, you will see,” then throwin 
himself back on the pillow, he added: 
“Oh i my joy is suffocating me, my voice 
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Se ys is it pee tas — the Cardi- 
*hleniaur. whe reall 

“One 7 + ot heirs °F tie Rees 
family, a memorable artisan, died 

days ago, from the effects of an abominable 
orgie, in which the cholera was braved 
with sacrilegious impiety. I have now in 
my’ possession the certificate of the death 
of this victim of intemperance and irreli- 
gion. I proclaim this in the praise of his 
reverence the Abbé Rodin, who said, ‘ The 
worst enemies that the descendants of the 
renegade have are their own evil passions; 
let them therefore be our auxiliaries 
against this impious race,’ and thus has it 
come to pass with Jacques Rennepont.” 

A knock was now heard at the door; 
d’Aigrigny went to see who was there, and 
he found it was M. Rousselet, who said 
to him, 

“TI beg your reverence’s pardon for 
having disturbed you, but I was ordered 
to give you these papers immediately.” 

“TI am much obliged to you, M. Rousselet. 
Do you know when Doctor Baleinier will 
return?” 

“ He will not be long, for he wishes to 
perform an operation on the Abbé Rodin.” 

“Do you know if it will be a painful 
one?” 

“TI believe it is the most painful of all 
surgical operations.” 

D'Aigrigny now returned to Rodin, and 
having opened the packet given him by 
M. Rousselet, he found it contained several 
notes, each in a diiferent hand-writing. 
When he had read the first one, he ex- 
claimed, “It is a misfortune—a great mis- 
fortune.” 

Rodin turned his head quickly towards 
the Abbé with an uneasy and inquiring 
look. The Abbé resumed, “Florine has 
died of the cholera; and, what is worse, 
this miserable creature, before her death, 
acknowledged to Mademoiselle de Car- 
doville that she had acted as a spy on her 
for a long time, by the orders of your 
reverence.” 

He then took up another note, which he 
read aloud, at the desire of Rodin—it ran 
thus:—“ Marshal Simon is a little better; 
he passed, a short time since, two hours in 
the ‘company of his daughters, a thing 
which has not occurred for some time past. 
The hard countenance of Dagobert is 
assuming every day a more joyous ex- 
pression. This is regarded as a certain 
= of the Marshal’s convalescence.” 

e Abbé took up a third note, and having 
read it, he exclaimed, “ For one fortunate 
occurrence this day has produced several 
adverse ones. It is feared that icola 
Baudoin has discovered that his old 
master, M. Hardy, is residing in our house, 
and that he has succeeded in conveying a 


letter to him. This is very unfortunate. 
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“My dear father,” said the Cardinal, 
“we must not despair; a cause has 


into fits of silent anger, in 

thinking of this new check to his projects. 
“Let us see the last note,” resumed 

d’Aigrigny, “I have eonfidence en 

in the person who sent it to be answerab 

for the accuracy of its contents. I hope 

it may contradict the others.” 


CHAPTER XIIL—THE SECRET NOTE. 
Thee dss eeuiaial, ehohal noves 
<i da i t) never 

before visited 2 Malemoiselle de Cardoville, 
entered her hotel at half-past one in the 
pemye g ow until five ; imme- 

is departure, two servants, 
sh the hotel, one of whom 
went to the residenee Marshal 


evening two disti 
judge, held a at i 
de Cardoville’s, at which Agricola, aad 


M 





factory. From all 
evident that the hotel de Cardoville had 
lately become the centre of active pro- 


cee in which Adrienne, Gabriel, and 


The effect of this note onRodin may easi. 


There he lay in a state 
asunder, 


be imagined. 
utter helplessness, as hosaw 


piece by piece, his laborious 


ding. 
(To be continued.) 


LOVE AND FRIENDSHIP. 
(For the Mirror) 
As o’er the arid wastes of life, 


Upt to him. 
‘The shall se find the things of Barth 


ee ee 
A we prove priceless worth 
‘Ot Rleedahip and ef love! aw “ 


“LES CONTREBANDIERS.” 
THE SMUGGLERS. 
(From the French of Beranger.) 


CHORUS. 
* The devil take the Commissaire ! 


atch a road or shata door * 
«« Let that for ever be his fare— 


« What reek ?—the are our friends— 
Went rash ee the Commie’ 
midnight now—so let us bie, 
AR seeds wo, whete'e: bot) i, 
Our ols clean, our powder 
Boome we shan’t forget the bel: 
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Hark !—’Tis the watchers stealthy tread 
Their numbers let the recreants bring ; 
Our pistol balls are made oflead, 
Our eye-balls are auother thing! 


Up! Comrades, of a noble strain! 
Let dastard laws ne’er shame the bold. 

Our girls shall smile when we shall rain 
Upon their laps the ruddy gold. 

In hall, in castle, and in cot, 
Shall welcome still our steps attend ; 

_ Who cares what governments may plot, 

The while the people is our friend ? 


°Mid snowy cliffs, whence torrents leap, 
Our very slumbers have a charm, 
Though keen the wind that seeks the steep, 
What then? our courage still is warm! 
Oar palaces yon summits proud :— 
We share them with the chamois fleet, 
Our home is in.the mountain cloud ; 
And {ate is far-beneath our feet! 


Oh! man was born to traffic free, 
But Jaw still stops the path he made: 
We reck not! In cur right hands we 
Still clutch the balance of our trade, 
In Providence we place our hold, 
And worship that diviner will, 
That snows down wealth upon the bold ; 
And riches—riches scatter still. 


The wise on earth must madmen be ; 
The very gifts of Heaven they spoil 

They nip the fruit upon the tree ; 
They paralyse the arm of toil. 

Mad as-they are, what ! know they not 
Wherever man is placed below, 

The power, who placed him, ne’er forgot 
Tobid the fount of plenty flow ? 


Comrades ! against snch laws we war, 
Away such fond allegiance goes ! 
They who ’twixt nations place the bar, 
Can only be of both the foes. 
But us such wiles cannot deceive ; 
Their chains we scorn, their laws detest, 
We weave the woof, we list to weave, 
Afid drain the wine that likes us best ! 


Yon free born bird, he laughs at all! 
Where’er he listeth, there he’ll go! 
He heeds no paltry frontier wall, 
Nor stops to hear if kings say “‘no!” 
So let us to our tyrants say, 
“Our kingdom is where’er there’s ground ; 
“Free blood, by blood, shall make its way, 
“ And clear your frontiers at a bound !”? 


Come! ’mid the champaign let us sing : 

Still ready let the musket be; 
. And when the mountain echoes ring, 

May they awake thee, Liberty! 

And oh! if e’er our country fall, 
By civil strife or foreign war, 

Let “death or freedom” be the call; 
And, comrades, we shall not be far! 





TOUCH AND GO; or, LEAVES FROM 
THE JOURNAL OF OUR TOUR IN 
BRITTANY. 

Our readers, we are persuaded, will be 
not a little pleased with the unstudied 
notices of French scenes and French man- 
ners, which we are about to submit from a 
highly respectable correspondent. The 
care which he takes to note the charges 
made at the several places he reaches, will 
not be undervalued by those whose means 
will not allow them to travel without study- 
ing economy. 


LETTER I. 


Arrival at Morlaix.—Board and Lodgings.—Morlaix 
and part of its environs.—Féte du Roi.—Plague 
of Dogs.—Market-Day.— Roman Catholic Ser- 
vices.—Burial Regulations.—Plongonven Fair.— 
Crépes and Galettes.—Horse-keep.—The Petit 
Pardon of Locquénolé, and A blée au bas de 
la Riviére.— Pardon de St. Moulé.—Kleiber 
Christ.—Grand Pardon de Notre Dame de Pieurin, 
Skulls and Skull Hatches. 





Mortatx, Aprrit 30.—I arrived heré 
this morning in ‘La Grande Diligence’ 
from Paris to Brest, after a tedious journey 
at the rate of somewhat less than five miles 
(two oye leagues) per hour. At one of 
the old and lofty gable-ended houses, on 
the west side of the Grande Place, I have 
secured a large first-floor chamber, having 
two windows looking into the square, and 
side-views commanding the Hotel de Ville, 
and the head of the Port. The church and 
tower of St. Aulaine are nearly opposite; all 
the travelling to and from Paris, Brest, 
Lamnor, &c., &c., passes immediately in 
front; all fétes, fairs, markets, and assem- 
blies, are within cast-net throw, and all the 
‘beau monde’ of the town promenade in 
review. Besides a very comfortable bed in 
one corner, according to French fashion, 
I have a large ‘ armoire,’ or clothes’-press, 
a chest of drawers, and am, in every respect, 
properly, if not dashingly, furnished. For 
this I am to pay fifteen francs per month, 
besides three francs to the ‘bonne’ for 
keeping my chamber in order, cleaning 
boots and shoes, blacking included. The 
inner man is equally well provided for. 
Here no ‘gargon’ or single gentleman ae 
house. All are ‘en pension’ (at board), 
either at the ‘table d’héte’ of some hotel, or 
with a restaurant. My first ae was 
at the Hétel de Paris, where the diligence 
had set me down, but for a simple breakfast 
of ‘café au lait’ with bread sod’ butter only, 
and for the usual five o’clock ‘table d'’héte?® 
(dinner), with no other beverage than 
water, they required the unconscionable 
price of sixty-five francs per month, an 
amount not exceeded in any hotel in 
France. <A pint of wine per day would 
have increased it to nearly ninety franes. I 
therefore resorted to the Hétel de France, 
on the Quai de Léon, where I have quite as 
‘ood fare, including the pint of wine with 
inner, at fifty francs only. I find mine 
hostess, and her son, who is ‘chef de cuisine,” 
plain-dealing, civil bodies, and my permanent 
messmates and ‘co-pensionnaires,’ chiefly 
*employés,’ very eeable companions. 
It is not equal to the Hotel de Paris for a 
lady, but for a few days’ sojourn, or for 
board, gentlemen will find it quite equal to 
their wants. I will merely add, that lodg- 
ings, at not exceeding twenty or te 
five francs per month, are easily procurable; 
but apartments, or an entire house, for a 
_ family, are with difficulty obtained. The 

















main objections for ladies at the Hétel de 
France, and for tender-nosed gentlemen 
also, is, that the entire ground-floor of the 
house is occupied as stables; and there being 
no ceilings, the first floors are at times some- 
what “groomy.” But if you cannot endure 
such érifles as these, I would recommend 

ou to be content with reading the journals 
of others, instead of travelling yourself, for 
in no parts of France which I have yet 
visited, have I encountered less offensive 
objections, in some part or other of the 
establishment. I ought to except French 
Flanders. 

May 1. Maring made a very long round 
to day, to introduce myself to the town 
and part of its environs, I will furnish you 


“with the result. Morlaix is situated at the 


confluence of two small rivers, the Jarleau 
and the Kerlent, whose united strean:s take 
the name of the Morlaix. The general 
plan of the town is that of a capital Y with 
along leg. The right arm which leads 
.down to the Kerlent, is~flanked by a very 
steep, and in part rocky, ascent, whose 
houses and terraced gardens are suspended 
one above the other. The left flank of the 
other arm, which leads down to the Jar- 
Jeau, is not quite so precipitous, but is dis- 
posed in like manner. The leg of the Y 
represents the lower-town, comprising the 
Hotel de Ville at its upper extremity, the 
‘Grande Place in front, and at bottom of 
.that the port, with its quais, De Leon on 
the west side, and Des Lances or Regnier 
ontheeast. Atthe back of the houses, 
‘forming the west side of the Place, and the 
upper part of the Quai de Léon, rises a 
perpendicular cliff of one hundred and fifty 
or two hundred feet elevation, whose sum- 
mit is crowned with groves and summer 
houses and gardens, whilst, as we proceed 
downwards, the slope is terraced back, and 
Jaid out in parterres and pleasure grounds. 
Behind the east face of the Place the steep 
rises less perpendicularly, and we have the 
Rue St Melaine, and houses erected one 
above the other, very much as in some 
parts of Bath and Clifton. The united 
streams are conveyed by an arched tunnel 
under the western end of the Hotel de 
Ville, and across the Grande Place, te the 
head of the Port, where they emerge and 
meet the tide, which there arrests itself. 
To that point vessels drawing from fifteen 
to twenty feet water may ascend at all tides. 
The town seems buried in a nest of foliage 
and flowers, so numerous are the hangin 
dens, parterres, and pleasure grounds, all 
otted with summer ete and bowers, 


somewhat fantastically arranged, but ex- 


hibiting altogether a very delightful picture. 
Inthe upper town are the more ancient 
streets, remarkable for the extreme lofti- 
ness of their houses, with overhanging 
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stories, at whose angles are numerous 
carved figures, of which sume are of extra~ 
ordinary delicacy, both of design and ex- 
ecution, whilst others are singularly rude 
and grotesque. The interiors of many of 
these houses deserve a visit. The tower of 
St Melaine at the north east angel of 
the Place is a prominent object. In the 
church you wi “a Secenmne mp 
the organ-gallery, the tis’ , and @ 
printing ine Someiian by Valentin, 
the painter of Brittany, deserving of notice. 
The other churches will not repay the trou- 
ble of a walk, except for the. view. from 
that of St. Martin. The Hospice is a large 
building on the left bank of the Kerlent, 
backed with fine woods, and approached by 
an avenue. The convents of the Drsulines 
and the Carmelites are prominent objects 
on the flank of the valley of the Jarleau; 
and adjoining the latter is La Fountain des 
Larmes, remarkable for the elegant rose 
window under which it is set, the only 
remnant ofits ancient chapel. Behind the 
church of St. Matthieu is a small chapel 
containing an image of our Lady, the 
last relic of the ancient and celebrated 
chapel of Notre Dame des Amors, 
and no otherwise remarkable than from 
having been in former days so indelicate 
@ representation, that for decency’s 
sake it was “corrected.” On the Quai 
de Léon is the tobacco and snuff manus 
factory, employing about 600 hands. The 
king is,in France, the sole tobacco and 
snuff merchant in gross. Below this 
lies the Champ de Mars, in front of 
which is the berth of the Morlaisien 
steamer navigating between this port and 
Havre, and leaving the former every Wed- 
nesday and the latter every Sunday. Price 
of passage thirty francs. Time twenty to 
twenty-twohours. Behind the Champ de 
Mars rise the wood and pleasure grounds 
of Porzantrés, laid out in the English style, 
and commanding one of the finest views on 
the rivers. About a mile farther down we 
reach the Convent of St. Francois, now @ 
nunnery. Its woods and walks and gar- 
dens, elong the flank of the valley, are very 
tastefully laid out,and command the river 
and the chateau de Keranronx, the Swiss 
cottages and the beautiful steeple of Plon- 
jean, on the opposite side. They extend to 
@ pretty ‘maison de cam e” at the junc- 
tion of a small stream with the main river. 

The Quai des Lances, or Eastern Quay, 
is so named from its range of singular 
houses, whose upper stages rest on a line 
of wooden pillars, supporting huge’ tra- 
verse beams, and thus forming a sort of 
arcade, such as is to be seen at Chester, 
This, however, is fast disappearing, much 
to the improvement of the Quay, at the 
extremity of which we find “ La Fontaine 








ee ee 


a ae 


lanted in 1810. This 
magnificent promenade is continued, with 


breadth, winding valley 
yards in inding t! a 
only wide enough te admit of a roadway and 
- made on “ge 2 agp p cab 
aguile slope; wood and waste, and 
pleasure grounds and i 

At the extremity of the Grove the ‘ embou- 


chure’ ually, extending 
proceed fo thetall width of the bay. “Just 


notice,” quoth mine hostess, the widow, 
“and you shall have fish, flesh, and fowl of 
the choicest, with a ala Paris.” The 


oyster lunch is at all times ready in 
@ small seawater basin within a stone's 


season, and later still a pic-nic in 





* La Fontaine des Anglais. “‘On July 4th 
1521,” says M. de Fremin “the English effected 
a landing at Dourda oe Blackwater), a little more 
than a league below 
disguised 


ied by some of their le who 
tery atieed there, advanced = es mn the 

posts of w sur; sus- 
Pineda by a body of soldiers h followed, rendered 
themselves masters of the place, pillaged it, and set 
it on fire in four directions. The Comte de , 
the king’s ee in Brittany during the absence 


onty the rear-guard of the English, which he entire? 

— to pieces. To prevent similar attempts, 
Francis I caused to be erected in 1525, upon.a rock 
in the centre of the roadstsad, the fortress called the 
Chateau du Taureav, wh fortifications were 


jose 
au in 1742,” It is said that the English, in 


with booty, and drunk with success, were 
surprised at this fountain, and that such was the 
slaughter, that it ran with blood. Hence its name 
of “ La Fontaine des Anglais.” 
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des Anplais,"* where commences the Ti 
Beaumont,” p 


; duced to a‘ reliquaire,’a smallchapel erected 


in most of the cemeteries of Lower Brittany, 


and, in the present instance, was 

with] the skulls (chefs) of all the men and 
‘women who have died in the parish within 
the last twen yours; some in hutches 


Atan early hour we were saluted w 
salvos of artillery; the Hotel de Ville, 





* Sand-Boats. Caleareous sand is used 
extensively in the of Mo 


seer tae te soils of Brittany, for the ameliora- . 
tion of the land. The the 
ing fiver, and lodged 


quan brought up 

on the at for that 
are almost incredible. I have seen forty 

or boats of a tide so loaded. Not of these 


» is tits female pilot or assistant ; if the wind 
be favourable, 


which the tides rise, the are at a considerable 
Thath above the water, except at the moment 
of fa’ e. 
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urches, public buildings, and ships in 
So ae 

rand P’ idly to wii 
men, women, and children, in all the excite- 
ment of a whole holiday morning. A messe 
de musique had been ly announced 
for ten o'clock, and at mid-day « 
review of the 
I did my best to get into church for the 
h was impos- 
an orchestra 


Place, by the aid of tressels, a boarded 
platform, and three tri Thereupon 
were installed a juvenile yr with a 
small drum, an Orpheus with hi ipes, 
an Colus with a crack-voiced hautboy. A 
few flourishes speedily collected a ‘ Ronde,’ 
for at this time there were some thousands 
of persons assembled. Once set a-soing, 
and snow-ball-like, the circle rapidly in- 
creased. Vespers were concluded soon 
after three o’clock, and the “fun of the 
fair” then began in right earnest. Our 
musicians thumped and squeaked, and blew 
with might and main, and the centre of 
the Place was all in a whirli-go-round. 
There was very little kicking, flinging, or, 
stamping, but a swimming majestically and 
gracefully in circle ; occasionally some 
smart youth, rather clever on his legs, 
would exibit a feat of gymnastics, but 

ivertissement.’ 


turning your partner ala waltz. At night 
the Hotel de Ville, 


sembled multitude melted quietly away, 
and in a quarter of an hour the streets were 
as calm and silent ssif the world were all 
asleep. 

May 11.—There is no greater bore in 
France than the hundreds of little and 
ugly fancy curs, which, in the towns, are 
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and National Guard. cursion 


the ler’s 
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for ever yelping at your heels; and the 
more formidable dogs, which are the gene- 
ral country attendants at farm-houses and 
mills. This morning I set out on a visit to 
a d pl me grouse ovettuaging the 
sion and pleasure 
valley of the Jarleau, and thence on an ex- 
up the stream—a ramble which will 
be found worth a little clambering over 
hedges and breaks, and floun 
through q and watermeads. A mil- 
eat dog took offence at my ap- 
proaching his in, and left me no 
choice but to return by the wag | eames, at 
walk the plank across the i - 
head being the ‘téte du-pont.’ When fairly 
— his — he ria pa to merger | 
is own length of the skirts of my coat, 
which I momentarily "he dise 
memberment—a serious consideration for a. 
forlorn traveller, whose wardrobe is never 
of the best. He kept close to me, barking 
furiously, until I had passed the Rubicon 


at the other extremity, making no og 
however, at personal violence. It is sai 

on their e are restricted to barking 
only. 


May 15.—To-day is market day. A 


French market is tf, spectacle, and 


especially so, from the 
liarity and variety of costume diapls 
Of merchandise there is every d on; 
ready-made boots and shoes, both old and 
new; the like, coats, waistcoats, trowsers, 
gowns, petticoats, hats, and caps; new and 
second-hand iron gear, pots and kettles; 
a “is all — Fee —_ but of very 
inferior quality; inds of sem o—- 


articles and millinery; bacon, an 
pig’s heads and feet; wooden ro shoes, 
bats, bowls, and tubs, spoons 


and w 
and ladles; bread in |: quantities, flour 
and pancakes, here ‘crépes,’ and the 


inferior species, ‘galettes;’ household 
and furniture; Saints and Lucifers, and 
great literary treasures in the Breton 
tongue. The vendor of the latter mounts 
on a stool, or other rostrum, 
and reads, in stentorian voice, the wonder- 
ful wonders narrated in his volumes. They 
contain, generally, legends or fables, or 
ee some biting satire. I 
ve purchased two, the titles of which are, 
“ Collogon familiar étre un den curius hac 


ry un den expert,” and “Dialog étre un 


Doctor hac un Buguel.” The former is 


p- explained to me as “A familiar colloqu: 


between a Curioso and an 

the other as “ A Dialogue between a Doc- 
tor and a Youngster.” ‘The latter is noticed 
in “Les Derniers Bretons,” by M. Sou- 
vestre, and both,-as may be inferred, are 
satirical. Their reading occasioned cone 
siderable merriment, and a pressing de- 


mand. 
(To be continued.) 









Che Gatherer. 


A Good E. —At the audit of the 
Duke of Devonshire, held at Ripon, that 
nobleman generously returned to the te- 
nants on the estates which he has sold to 
Lord de Grey and Mr. Hudson, the whole 
money expended by them is drainage and 
other improvements, to the amount of a fall 
year’s rent. 


Gretna Green Marriages.—The first 
clause of a bill, lately introduced to the 
poy td ——, declares, that from and 
after the lst of Jan next, no marriage 
solemnised in Scotland shall be valid, 
either in Scotland or any other part of the 
United Kingdom, or of the dominions be- 
longing thereto, unless both the ies 
were born in Scotland, or had had their 
most usual place of residence there, or had 
lived in Scotland for three weeks next pre- 
ceding such marriage; “any law, custom, 
or usage to the contrary notwithstanding.” 


_ Employment for the Industrious Classes, 
—lIt has been calculated that 2000 miles of 


the new railways will give employment to P 


500,000 labourers and 40,000 horses for 
four years; 400,000 tons of iron will be re- 
quired for rails, chairs, &c., and the 
stations, sheds,: buildings, and permanent 
way, would cover 20,000 acres of land. 
The undertakings now before the public 
far exceed 2000 miles, 


Proof of Returning Health.—A friend of 
M. Guizot’s having visited him the other 
day, found him in his garden walking, and 
engaged in the perusal of a volume of M. 
Thiers’ History. The visitor inquired after 
the minister's health. ‘Je me porte tres 
bien,” was the reply; “‘ vous voyez, je lis les 
romays.” “Iam quite recovered; you see, 
TI read romances.” 


A Good Title Page.—A work printed in 
1599 bears the following title: “ A woman's 
worth defended against all the world; prov- 
ing them to be more perfect, excellent, and 
absolute in‘all virtuous actions than men, of 
what quality soever.. Written by one who 
hath heard much, seen much, but knows a 
great deal more.” 


Rhenish Railway.—The report for 1844 
states that the yearly receipts were 543,378 
thalers, and working expenses 234,595; 
leaving a net balance of 308,483 thalers to 
pay interest and dividend, which latter was 
a ber cent. The fares are to be reduced. 

e traffic is increasing this year. 


Ancient and «Modern History.—“ One 
loves the ancients as ‘one love fresh 


THE MIRROR. 





—— pos to produce pos than the 
; they appear ata much greater 
height above things and events. Have 
they in fact, or do ane, ool. appear to. 
have, these qualities? ve they them. 
because their genius was in fact more orie. 
ee and their charactcr more elevated? - 

they seem to have them because the. 
world in whieh they place us, so different 
from our own, makes us forget the latter? 
We may differ in opinion on the causes of . 
the fact; the fact itself is incontestable.” —. 
Ancillon, 































Leviathan Bequests.—The will and codi+ 
cil of Philip John Miles, Esq., of Bristol,” 
banker, have just been proved by Wi 
Miles, P. W. Fy Miles, and J. W. Miles, 
Esgqrs., the sons and executors, who hav 
sworn the personal property alone tc be” 
above the value of a million sterling. The 
deceased bequeaths to his sons Gight in” 
number) £100,000 each, and to Wm, 
= an pace Kae! of £50,000. be 
residue, after man ‘ies, is given to ‘ 

: “The ‘willis dated in™ 
1842, and is of great length (79 sheets of © 


sons and executors. 
aper, or 360 folios). The codicil is dated” 


in 1844, The stamp affixed to the probate. 
is of the value of £15,750. : 
A Tractable Religionist.—M. Von Sch 
boasting that he could adopt the creed of ” 
any country in which he mig' vaiien 
er 3 


a 
Re. 


ht 
finished by saying,“ Ven Iamin En 
drink port vin. I say ‘ Gott tam; 
of the religion of de Englishe.’ ” 


The North Kent Railway. — When. 
this undertaking is completed, Mr. Vig- ” 
nolles calculates that the journey from 
London to Woolwich will be completed im’ ” 
twenty minutes, and Gravesend is to be © 
reached in an hour, 


Important if True —Mr. Spooner, of Bir > 
mingham, on a lute occasion addressing Mr.” 
Jerrold, said. among the ladies of Birmings 
ham there was-not one Mrs, Caudle, Mr. : 
Jerrold, in answer, said, “ I will venture to © 
go further, and say. that I donot. think 
there is a Mrs. Caudle in the world. The | 
whole matter is a wicked invention, fiction, - 
and was intended merely to contrast with 7 
the beauty, confidence, and taciturnity of © 
the sex.” 

New Manures.—It is announced, in the- 
atrical phrase, that some new manures, by 
Professor Liebig, are to be brought out, 
and it is expected they will furnish a most 
gratifying spectacle this seasun. It is to be 

oped they will merit universal applause, 
and cause not full houses, but full stomachs, 





calmness, simplicity; aid nobleness. They 
a us into a younger world, less agi- 
tated by the petty passions of society; they 
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